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The Succession of Asquith
Campbell-Bannerman resigned on April 2 and died three weeks later (April 22). There was no doubt as to his successor. As far back as 1898, when Sir William Harcourt resigned the leadership of the Liberal party, Asquith had been regarded as one of the only two possible successors, and in April, 1908, he was without rival or competitor. King Edward happened to be at Biarritz, and by a daring departure from convention which caused much criticism at the time he " sent for " the new Prime Minister to " kiss hands" at that French watering-place. Asquith went on April 5, and two days later returned to London with the list of his Ministers. In that the most important change from the previous Administration was the appointment of Mr. Lloyd George, previously President of the Board of Trade, to be Chancellor of the Exchequer.
If Asquith's promotion was a foregone conclusion, some members of his party were by no means sure of its results. In many ways he belonged to the old school of statesmen, being a son of Oxford and Balliol, a man of high academic distinction and wide culture. No one questioned his supremacy in debate or his immense capacity for handling all sorts of subjects, but there was a certain aloofness in his character which was in strong contrast with the homespun familiarity of his predecessor, and the question was asked rather anxiously whether he would keep touch with and control the great democratic party of all sorts and conditions which he was now appointed to lead. The question was to be answered in ways undreamt of at the time, but in April 1908 there were not many who predicted a long tenure of office for the new Prime Minister.
The circumstances, indeed, were far from encouraging. Some reaction from the great Liberal triumph of January, 1906, was to be expected, and in the past few months the by-elections had shown a decided turn in the tide. But the Government had suffered blow upon blow from the House of Lords, and if the constituencies showed no sign of resenting its action, that Assembly would almost certainly be encouraged to do its worst. The Government and the Liberal party were thus faced with a crucial dilemma. Thqy had exhausted practically all that they could do with the consent of the Housere intended tcTconciliate Ireland G
